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ft SAME OLD SOLUTION FOR ^UNEMPLOYMENT 

JT seems fantastic that there should be any sort of unemployment problem in 
Britain to-day* At least, it would seem fantastic if one imagined that the 
capitalist system has any foundation in common sense or logical action. It 
has not, however, and those of us who realise It are no longer even mildly 
surprised at the heights of absurdity and crass idiocy to which the system can 
raise human behaviour. 


What does seem incredible is that 
so many people continue to fall for 
the system and the colossal demands 
it makes upon us in return for so 
little. The pitiful position in which 
we find ourselves now is quite a 
logical and inescapable result from the 
development of world capitalism, 
backed up and strengthened by 
national States. This is plain for all 
to see, yet equally plain is the fact 
that the same old mistakes are going 
to be made in the same old way and 
will lead to the same old result— 
further destruction of our natural and 
created wealth, further depression of 
our living standards, further denial of 
our humanity. 

To get back to unemployment. 
According to a Sunday Bbserver re¬ 
port (19/9/48), Mr. Emlyn Thomas, 
Labour Al.P. for Aberdarc, speaking 
at Abereynon, Glam., on the 40,000 
unemployed of South Wales, said that 
he would not be surprised if many 
now unemployed found work under a 
new rearmament programme* 

He would not be surprised! We 
should be surprised if they did not! 
We would be very surprised indeed 
if capitalism ever found any way of 
solving its unemployment problems 
other than by preparing for war. It 
is the classical method, the method 
Hitler used with such startling success 


PENALIZED FOR 
POVERTY 

A GLARING example of the way in 
which the law penalises poverty is 
given by the following case, A couple 
were sent to prison for 3 months each at 
Penzance for neglect of their month old 
baby. According to the press reports, 
the baby was born in January and was 
unwanted. The family lived in one room 
in a derelict building, and the health 
visitor found the baby being washed in 
a saucepan. In evidence* the latter said 
that, "The furniture comprised a rusty 
bedstead, with a few dirty old coats on 
it, and an indescribably filthy table on 
which were some dirty mugs of half¬ 
drunk cocoa. There was some milk in 
a dirty jug * . . There was no lighting 
or water supply. The fire (February) was 
made of sucks/* 

The baby itself was live weeks pre¬ 
mature, a fact which may itself be due 
to the poverty of the mother. The father, 
a tractor driver, had for ten weeks earned 
only ISA a week from odd jobs. The 
magistrates, with an irony which can 
hardly have been unconscious, gave the 
couple the alternative to prison of a fine 
of £25 each—£50 in all. 

We know no more of the circumstances 
of this particular case than these. It is 
obvious that the physical hardship and 
poverty which this family had to face was 
immense. Even if one assumes the worst 
and takes it that gross irresponsibility 
even within these appalling conditions was 
shown by the parents, it is still not pos¬ 
sible humanely to condemn such a failure 
to achieve fully responsible parenthood on 
IS/- a week in a derelict room without 
lighting and water, after the miseries of 
an unwanted pregnancy. What is one to 
think of wdl-fcd magistrates, whose own 
creature comforts, and no doubt their 
childrens’ also are looked after by paid 
servants, condemning such parents to im¬ 
prisonment and social shame? There are 
no words for one's contempt. 

And whar is one to think of a social 
system which permits economic misery 
to grind out all sense of responsibility, or 
even the possibility of it? 


that Germanyris now a monument of 
ruins. And the British “Socialists^ 
find nothing incongruous tn the fact 
that rhey are treading the same path* 

Not Lhat the unemployment problem 
throughout the country is at all acute— 
yet. A mere 280,000 insured workers arc 
at this moment existing on the dole, and 
it must bring them quite a measure of 
comfort to realise that they represent 
only l£ per cent, ol the industrial popu- 
la ti rift. But. what is to happen when the 
full effects of the cuts in capital expendi¬ 
ture begin to be felt? Or when our 
production prices rise out of competitive 
levels in the export markets—as motor 
manufacturers have warned us might 
happen in their industry anyway. 

Already the economic pinch is being 
felt. No longer do we get the warnings 
against inflation which were a feature of 
last year’s existence. Instead we hear on 
all sides of the depressed nature of trade 
and the absence of money (not unknown 
to us last year!) and in fact the de¬ 
pression which was prophesied for America 
by 1950 may well hit Britain by 1949— 
unless we rediscover our prosperity by 
rearming! 

Scotland Worst Hit 

The area worst hit by unemployment 
so far is Scotland, with 51,000, which 
includes a figure for Clydeside which in 
proportion to population is three times 
per head more than anywhere else, This 
ha % been recently added to by the failure 
of the Richard Crittall factory at 
Hillingion, throwing 400 workers out of 
work. And for nearly two years now, 
Glasgow's militant dockers have been 
waging a baule against redundancy—the 
polite 1948 word for unemployment. 

And the constant struggle against con¬ 
ditions, the appalling housing shortage— 
now to be perpetuated through the 
Government's cut in “capital expendi¬ 
ture’ 5 , which includes housing for the 
people—is having its result in the steady 
rise in the tuberculosis rate in Scotland. 
Tuberculosis is regarded by all students 
of social medicine as a reliable guide to 
social conditions; it flourishes in over¬ 
crowded dwellings, in under-nourished 
bodies, it gbes hand-in-gloVc with 
capitalism. 

Reasons for W ar 

In America, President Truman recently 
admitted that a serious economic slump 
there might be a cause of war. Our 
point of view is that there is no "might 
be” about it. Wars are never fought lor 
the high-sounding principles the politi¬ 
cians declaim for them—freedom, rights 
of the individual, and so forth. Even jpf 
they were, the resuli could only be des¬ 
cribed as abject failure, for every com¬ 
batant nation comes out of a war with 
less freedom than it went in, every state 
flourishes during a war and is able to 
establish its power on the necks of its 
subjects more securely through the wave 
of fear and patriotism wliich floods the 
land. But wars arc fought for economic 
reasons; they are the extensions into 
armed competition of the economic com¬ 
petition inseparable from capitalism; they 
are means of both securing overseas 
markets and solving the problems of pro¬ 
duction and unemployment aL home. 

For although the cuumry cannot afford 
to house its people, there is no doubt 
whatever that it will be able to afford a 
war. Capital expenditure for peaceful 
needs may have to be cut, but we have 
the money to double the output of fighter 
planes refit 10(1 warships, expand the 
fighting services, delay demobilisation, 
send troops to Malaya, Royalty to 
Australia, and to do all the things 
necessary for the preservation of our State 
and its particular form of capitalism, But 
not to reduce T.B. in (he Gorbuls* 

Now this if all very fine for capitalists, 
but what of the others? Whai of the 
nine-tenths of the population who own 
nothing but their tebbur-power— if they 
they can be said to own (hat to-day? Is 
it still true that we have "nothing to 
lose but our chains”? Oh yes, m true 


Coal Board and the 


IF we are ever accused of referring back 
^ to the past too much, we would reply 
that it is because the Labour Movement 
was originally based on principles which 
were sound and admirable. That is un¬ 
doubtedly because the movement was born 
out of struggle against the savage ex¬ 
ploitation of Lhe nineteenth century and 
across the vast gulf which then existed 
between the employer and the employed, 
the issues involved in the class struggle 
could be dearly seen. 

To-day, (hat gulf has been bridged by 
the trades unions with the result that 
workers have gradually developed (or had 
developed for them) a short-sightedness 
which apparently prevents them from see¬ 
ing the issues of the class struggle at all. 

Two of the principles of early, militant 
trade unionism were, non-col la bo ration 
with! the boss and no tampering with the 
pay-packet before the worker received it. 
And they are made to look pretty silly by 
current T.U. behaviour. 

Of collaboration between employer and 
union official there is little left unsaid in 


these columns. The latest example of 
tampering with the pay packet is the 
request from the National Union of Mine- 
workers to the N.C.B. to deduct union 
dues from members' pay packets before 
the miners receive them (known as the 
check-off). 

At the moment of writing it is not 
announced that the N.C.B. have agreed 
to do this, but there seems little doubt 
that they will not refuse to assist the 
union in this matter, When the mines were 
nationalised the N.C.B. took over a num¬ 
ber of such arrangements at collieries 
where the owners had agreed to the 
check-off—subject to their getting the 
consent of each miner involved. In a 
nationalised industry, however, there is no 
room for such democracy and it is obvious 
that the Coal Board will not go round 
getting permission from each Individual 
miner before doing as the union asks. 
After all, the union represents the miners, 
doesn’t it? 

Be that as it may, the compulsory col¬ 
lection of T.U. subs has obvious advan- 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


VVTHILE the fever for the Third World 

” War grips America, business re¬ 
mains business, and sales of war potential 
go on to countries behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain, just as to Germany and Japan in 
days of yore. 

This was brought to the front some 
months ago by an incident in New' York, 
when regular dock workers refused to load 
the 10,000 ton Yugoslav ship Rednik, 
which displayed pictures of Stalin and 
Tito in the same w r ay that German ships 
used to display pictures of Hitler and 
swastika flags. The dockers stopped load¬ 
ing "because this stuff will be used 
against our kids/' 

At the same time, while the Russian 
Press is loud in its denunciations of 
American imperialism, the exports front 
Russia to the U.S. increased sharply 
during April, May and June, as against 
the same period in 1947. The Commerce 
Department report on "U.S. Trade with 
U.S.S.R. during January-June 1948” 
showed that Russian exports of strategic 
materials increased considerably during 
that period. 

Imports from Russia, including in¬ 
creased quantities pf strategic chrome and 
manganese ore, used in hardening steel, 
jumped during April, May and June by 
50 per cent, over imports during 


enough. The only thing that has altered 
Since Marx wrote that forceful phrase 
is ihaL our chains have grown bigger and 
Stronger and more numerous than in his 
day—and no-one has done more to 
strengthen and increase them than the ad¬ 
herents of Marxism and its half-brother 
Fascism. For the idea of using the State 
—the idea of the corporate Suite—sprang 
from Marx himself and has led w'hat were 
originally workers' movements into sup¬ 
port for their national States with all their 
attendant slavery of mind and body. 

Resist; ! 

But what con we dp? Well, up and 
down the country you can hear people 
saying: “They won’t get me next lime”, 
and that is tire first thing to do—make 
sure they don't get you* Be determined 
now' that you are not going to light 
another wor no matter what the blandish¬ 
ment* and arguments put forward by 
politicians. And make your determination 
dear to all t Do all you can to fosEer 
restaumcc everywhere', for this is a matter 
of life .and death, and as you marshal 
your resistance you will find that resist¬ 
ance to w'ar is inseparable from resistance 
to capitalism. You will realise that the 
real strength of nalions lies in iheir 
working classes and that the workers, if 
they wished, could control their own 
destinies, could abolish war by simply 
refusing to fight, abolish capitalism by 
refusing to work for iL, abolish in¬ 
justice and inequality by establishing 
FREEDOM ! 

Why not join us in the fight NOW? 


January, February and March of this 
year. 

Undressed furs continued to be the 
leading import from Russia, but there 
was a slight increase during the first half 
of 1947, However, the value of chrome 
ore imports nearly doubled over last year 
and became the leading metallic ore in 
imports from Russia. Manganese ore im¬ 
ports increased somewhat also. 

What is the point of loading the gun 
that is going to be fired at you— irres¬ 
pective of which imperialism anyone 
might mistakenly favour, the fact remains 
that everything that goes out comes back 
—in London we received from the skies 
for nothing what firms here sold the 
Nazis. Only a boycott not only of one 
set of imperialisms, but of all war 
material, will be a step on the road to 
peace. 


T HOSE of our comrades who share our 
desire to see "Fredom" back to 6 pages 
soon will not be impatient with us if we 
briefly enumerate in this column a number 
of ways they can help us regain the financial 
stability, without which much of our pub¬ 
lishing work, quite apart from '’Freedom' 5 , is 
seriously affected. 

1 - 

We need as many comrades and sympa¬ 
thisers as possible to support the suggestion 
put forward in our last Issue for regular 
monthly contributions to our Special Appeal 
Fund. Start this month! 

2, 

We need new readers for “Freedom 1 '* 
Some groups have Increased their regular 
orders and a number of friends have In¬ 
troduced new subscribers. But it is a task 
which must be carried on unceasingly for 
it to succeed. 

3, 

Rudolph Rocker's book NATIONALISM 
& CULTURE (21. -| should be in ovary 
public library In the country. So should 
Lhn HeweUons ILL-HEALTH, POVERTY & 
THE STATE (2/d) and George Woodcock's 
ANARCHY OR CHAOS (4/6}. And to 
this list must bo now added Alex Comfort s 
BARBARISM & SEXUAL FREEDOM (2/6). 
H you have not already asked for these 
books at your local library do so now and 
ask your friends to do so as well. U will 
moke F.P. literature batter known end at 
the same time will release some money at 
present tied up as stock. 

4* 

It has always been F.P. policy to produce 
our publications as attractively as possible 
while keeping the price within the reach of 
moit pockets. This has now become a very 


Check Off 

tages for the T.U. officials—especially in 
these days of dissatisfaction with the 
unions, of tearing up union cards and so 
on. In the nationalised industries the 
completely dosed shop will be established* 
Whether you like it or nor, it will he 
necessary to belong to the union even to 
get a job or hold one, the political levy 
and T.U. sub will automatically be taken 
from you before you get your pay and 
there won't be much you can do about it. 

Whether this is the final identification 
between the unions and the State is 
difficult to tell. There Is certainly not 
much left on which they can collaborate 
—in the nationalised industries at least* 
For although this request for the check¬ 
off has so far only appeared in mining 
it h obvious that it will soon follow in 
the other State industries, especially those 
in which one big union is trying to freeze 
out smaller ones. And what union leader 
is going to quarrel with the employer who 
collects his wages for him? 

The end of voluntary trade unionism 
could long be seen coming, and the pitiful 
part of it is that rank and file members 
can be relied upon to act—even to strike 
—-in sdpport of the dosed shop against 
their fellow workers. The dosed shop 
might be said to have some value if trade 
unionism were voluntary and militant, but 
what do wage-earners imagine can be of 
value to them in circumstances where the 
boss will sack a man (at the request of 
the union) because he doesn’t belong to 
the union? Or docs belong, but to the 
wrong union ? What value is [here to the 
wage slave in an organisation which is 
not only unorganised by the boss, but for 
which the boss is prepared to act as dues- 
colicctor? Can anybody believe that any 
employer, private or the State, would do 
that for an organisation which represented 
any threat to his privileged position? 

Not on your life! This move by the 
N.U.M. has only one meaning, anyway. 
It is a move to secure the unions' 
membership and, more important than 
that, to secure the members’ subscriptions, 
for, to the union official, more important 
than union militancy is the certainty of 
his fat salary* P.S. 


difficult task; firstly, costs have increased by 
leaps and bounds at every stage of pro¬ 
duction; secondly, because the she of our 
editions has decreased since the end of the 
war. and consequently the fixed charges 
(e.g., typesetting) have shown a proportion¬ 
ate Increase. In an attempt to keep down 
prices we have produced cheap editions of 
a number of our publications such as ILL- 
HEALTH. POVERTY & THE STATE (80 
pages l/-|, ANARCHY OR CHAOS (120 
pages 2/6] and we are pleased to announce 
a paper bound edition of POETRY & 
ANARCHISM by Herbert Read at 2/6, half 
the price of the cloth edition. A limited 
2/6 edition of Alex Comfort’s BARBARISM 
& SEXUAL FREEDOM will be available by 
the middle of the month. These cheap 
editions are made available for comrades 
and readers of "Freedom" and can only be 
obtained from Freedom Press. Wo there¬ 
fore look to you for support for disposing 
of these special editions, 

5. 

The festive season may seem a long way 
off but so far as booksellers are concerned 
they arc stocking up for Xmas already. 
FREEDOM BOOKSHOP cannot afford to 
carry largo stocks of books, but it can 
obtain any book In print at short notice. 
Send your book orders to FREEDOM 
BOOKSHOP In good time so that we can 
make sure of obtaining copies from the 
publishers before they are sold out. The 
profit on every book you buy from 
FREEDOM BOOKSHOP goes to help oor 
fina nces! 

6* 

Have you any books on your shelves 
which you no longer require? Why not send 
them to FREEDOM PRESS and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these books wilt go 
to our Funds? 


Six Practical Suggestions 
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FREEDOM 


Social Factors in 


The Freedom Press an¬ 
nounce the publication of a 
new book by Alex Comfort, 
flrtrbarfsni and Sexual Free¬ 
dom: Lectures on the 

sociology of sex from the 
stand point of anarchism. 
The present article dis¬ 
cusses the importance of 
the subject, and contains u 
brief review of the hook 
itself. 


'JTIERE is a tendency among revo¬ 
lutionary groupings to regard 
movements for sexual enlightenment 
with a certain detachment, even 
hostility. It is suggested that one 
should be preoccupied with the prob¬ 
lems of the class struggle to the ex¬ 
clusion of such “minor matters” as 
the “sex question ”—that can be left 
for cranks and intellectuals. Those 
who recognize the bitterness of the 
class antagonisms in society appear 
to derive comfort from betlittling the 
sexual problems of society, even from 
ridiculing those who concern them¬ 
selves with such problems* Even in 
the anarchist movement, which in the 
past has devoted much thought to the 
problems of life in general and not 
merely to life within a social class, 
there has been a tendency to leave the 
sexual matters to certain “specialists” 
with a special interest in the subject, 
who have, so to speak, relieved the 
movement as a whole from facing 
these questions in a responsible way 
And as these specialists have usually 
been individualist anarchists, their 
approach to the problems has not 
shown much appreciation of their 
social, as distinct from the individual, 
aspects. 

The Spanish anarchists, during the 
revolution of 1936, provide an ex¬ 
ception, perhaps because clerical 
obscurantism in sexual matters and 
the suppression of women in Spain 


were so glaring that they could not 
be pushed aside as of slight import¬ 
ance, The Spanish anarchists, 
through such movements at “Mujeres 
Libres”—“Free Women”—did a tre¬ 
mendous amount of work for sexual 
enlightenment and the propagation of 
a rational attitude towards venereal 
diseases. 

Problems of Struggle and 
Problems of Life 

Practical necessity compels us to take 
an active part in the struggles which the 
class divisions in society impose upon its 
members, and the terms of that struggle 
inevitably shape one’s attitude and philo¬ 
sophy. But it is in the highest degree 
important that one should not let con¬ 
siderations of class struggle affect one's 
attitude to the exclusion of revolutionary 
conceptions about life itself. After all, 
the social revolution is the aim of the 
struggle, and to allow the latter to squeeze 
out primary considerations of the former 
is “to make foe worship greater than the 
god/' 

Preoccupation with problems of life in 
a rational society requires no justification 
—but for the fact that revolutionary 
movements seem not to escape from the 
general sex-hostility of capitalist society. 
But another aspecL is emerging with in¬ 
creasing clearness; that the apathy of the 
ruled, and the mass-psychology which 
paradoxically permits wars to be fought 
by the very people who suffer most and 
gain least from them, have more than a 
remote connection with the prevailing 
sexual misery and frustration which 
characterises urban society. As this con¬ 
nection comes to be grasped, the sexual 
problem emerges as one which is import¬ 
ant not merely as a problem of life in a 
general sense, but as having an important 
bearing on the struggle for social justice 
itself. On the surface the practical prob¬ 
lem of immediate importance may appear 
to be the economic struggles of the 
classes and the more obviously material 
problems of day to day existence; but the 
more one delves beneath the surface the 
sexual problems of our lime become more 
and more clearly urgent practical prob¬ 
lems, which must be on the way to 
solution before* not after, the revolution. 


In other wards, as Comfort insists, die 
social problem cannot be solved without 
reference to sexual questions, and the 
sexual problems of our time cannot be 
clearly envisaged or tackled except in a 
social context, 

Sex and Social Health 

Neglect of this latter point vitiates 
much of the thinking of sexual reformers. 
Writers like Marie Slopes are continually 
appalled that the “lower orders” have a 
higher birth rate than the “upper classes*', 
and class determined attitudes of the most 
naked kinds are only too common, {Many 
doctors take their duty to the state so 


over the working class, but vitiates the 
lives and happiness of the ruling class 
and the leisured and materially comfort¬ 
able groups whom they protect as well. 
There is no class in society which leads 
a satisfactory sexual life, 

A Penetrating Study 

Dr. Comfort has made a penetrating 
and timdy sLudy of sexual problems in 
their social context in the booklet pub¬ 
lished by the freedom Press this week. 
He presents these problems against their 
background and one has for the first time 
the impression of seeing them whole. 

In the first half of his book he treats 


Sexual Sickness 


seriously that they refuse birth control 
information to married women until they 
have had one or more children and are 
even impertinent enough to harangue 
them about their duty to have children 
—just like the Hitler propaganda or the 
“Heroines of the Soviet Union" decorated 
for multiple confinements.) More in¬ 
sidious still is an Influence unrevealed 
till the Kinsey Report (see Freedom t 
(l/S/48) appeared. Sexual attitudes 
are not uniform throughout a population; 
they differ widely from one education and 
income group to another. And each 
group has its own moral evaluations of 
varying sexual behaviour. Hence an 
investigator has to rid himself of the un¬ 
conscious bias of his own class before 
he can approach such questions with any¬ 
thing like full objectivity. (Comfort 
shows in his book how the difference in 
class attitudes affects a working man 
charged with a sexual offence when he is 
before a judge or magistrate wfoosc sexual 
mores have been determined by quite 
different class upbringing; and how such 
differences operate within the legislature 
itself in the different outlooks of upper 
class judges and working class policemen.) 

These reservations apart, there is no 
doubt at all in the minds of those who 
have sought information about the sexual 
lives of their fellows that the prevailing 
social pressures upon sexual life make 
the most ghastly inroads on their mental 
health, and hence on their happiness and 
capacity for creative endeavour. And 
1 Jus sexual sickness extends not merely 


of the sexual problems in coercive 
societies, and shows how intimate is the 
connection between wars and military 
conscription and the sexually negative 
attitudes which produce the massive frus¬ 
tration and misery so prevalent to*day. 
He i$ able to give some statistics whieh 
dimly indicate the extent of this misery. 
In the course of his analysts he is able 
to shed considerable light on the vagaries 
of the censorship and of the emotionally 
infantile subject matter of films and 
popular literature, as well as on the very 
interesting subject of pornography. 

'Hie second half of the book is devoted 
to the question of marriage and sexual 
freedom—to the more speculative questions 
□f what constitutes normal sexual be¬ 
haviour when relieved of the irrelevant 
social pressures of a power-society. This 
section will find by no means general 
agreement among anarchists, many of 
whom will find some of the views put 
forward unpalatable, Bui the case is 
argued with considerable power and one's 
disagreement on various points is pro¬ 
voked just because Dr. Comfort takes up 
a definite standpoint and is not afraid to 
follow the logic of his premises and the 
facts he bring together. The prevailing 
impression is one of sincerity and courage, 
and one puts the book down with the 
feeling that one has received a challenge 
to face the manifold problems and reach 
one's own conclusions. 

Terminology in such a subject presents 
difficulties indeed, but I do not feel that 
Dr, Comfort has always achieved a satis- 


ThZr'u *' Organised Vengeance Called Justice’ 


‘'While laying stress upon the hierarchical, centralised, Jacobin* 
anti-libertarian principles of the State/' wrote Kropotkin in 1902, 
"we are, perhaps, apt to neglect our criticism of what has been called 
Justice* This report has been written with the special desire to 
draw attention on the origin of this institution and to invite a 
discussion which would throw light upon that subject,” 


The discussion of the conception of "Justice” through the ages 
and in our modern society is as timely now as it was when 
Kropotkin’s essay was published by Freedom Press in pamphlet 
form, at the beginning of the century. The first part, published 
below, shows how the idea of Punishment was born. In the next 
issue the concluding section will show that “Punishment is worse 
than Crime,” 


A CAREFUL study of the development of society 
■** forces upon us the conviction that State and Justice 
are two institutions which not only co-exisi in society down 
the stream of history, but are connected together by the 
bond, of cause and effect. Whosoever admits the necessity 
of separate, chosen members of society for the special 
function of distributing punishments to those who have 
broken the law, needs a body which enacts these laws, 
codifies them, establishes standards of punishment—needs 
special schools for teaching the manufacture and inter¬ 
pretation of laws—needs gaols, gaolers, police, hangmen 
and army—needs the State. 

The primitive tribe, always Communist, does not 
know of any judge; within the tribe theft, homicide, 
murder do not exist. Customs are sufficient to prevent 
Eh cm. But in the very rare cases in which a member 
would disregard the sacred rulers of the tribe, be would 
be stoned or burned to death by the tribe as a whole. 
Each member of it would throw his stone or bring his 
bundle of wood, in order that ti should not be this or 
that man who has put the culprit to death, but the tribe 
in its entirety. 

When a member of another tribe has injured some¬ 
one, then the whole tribe of the wronged one is responsible 
for the carrying out of an equal injury; and the whole 
tribe of the assailant is responsible, so that any of its 
members as opportunity arises may be chosen by any 
member of the wronged tribe for the retaliation—accord¬ 
ing to the principle of life for life, tooth for tooth, and 
so on; wounds to be inflicted exactly as they were received, 
the grain of com being the standard of measurement of 
each wound. 

That is Lhe primeval conception of justice. 

LaLcr on, in the village life of the first centuries m 
our era, the conception changed. The idea of Vengeance 
J 3 by and by left aside—very slowly, of course, chiefly 
among agricultural populations, still surviving among the 
warriors—and the idea of Compensation is developed, 
compensation to the wronged man, or to his family or 
to the tribe. As the patriarchal family appears, in 
possession of cattle and of slaves stolen from other tribes. 
Compensation Lakes more and more die character 01 
Evaluation of the damage done —the value being 
different according 10 the rank of the wronged one: so 
much for a slave killed, so much for a peasant wounded, 
so much for a chief abused. The scales of valuation form 
the first barbarian codes. To fix the amount, the village 
community met, the bare facts of the case were ascer¬ 
tained by the enquiry of jurymen chosen in equal number 
(6 or 12) by both panics or their families. The old 
members of the village or, better still, the bards, to whost 
memory the tradition is* entrusted, or perhaps outsidi 
judges invited by the community, decide the compensation 
(simple restitution for theft) and the fine to the commune 
or to the gods. 

But gradually, during the immigration of different 


tribes, many free communities are enslaved. On the same 
territory Jive, side by side, conquerors and conquered 
Then come the priest and the bishop, feared sorcerers, ana 
by and by the jurymen, the bards, the old men of fot 
tribe are superseded in foc valuation of Compensation 
by the delegates of the bishop or of the local lord, lhe 
fine becomes more and more important: the compensation 
to the wronged one less and less; the share of the com¬ 
munity in the fine comes to naught; the whole payment 
is pocketed by the chief. The Old Testament provides 
these delegates with foe necessary traditional example of 
judgment. Thus we see the modern judge evolving out of 
chosen jurymen at the same rate as the feudal system 
evolves out of the village community. The idea of 
Punishment is born, and soon drives away every other 
conception, especially under the action of the Church, 
which taking example by its Hebrew predecessors wants 
to reign by terror. An injury to a priest is no longer an 
injury to a man, it is an injury to the divinity, and no 
punishment Is severe enough to chastise such a crime. 
The cruelty of the judgment increases as time goes on, 
and foe secular power imitates foe clerical power. 

In the lOth and llth centuries the mediaeval city 
appears. Revolution after revolution, city after city expel 
the judge of the bishop, of the lord, of the duke. The 
cities make Lheir Conjuration, At first the ciuxens swear 
to drop all contests arising from foe lex taltonis (law of 
retaliation) and, if new contests arise, never to appeal to 
external powers, but to settle everything among themselves. 
The Guild, the Parish, the Town community are the 
different degrees of juridiction. Bailies, chosen by the 
members of the guild, the street, the parish or foe town, 
deride the compensation to be granted to the wronged 
party. In specially important cases, foe guild, the street, 
the parish or the town, convoked to a general meeting, 
pronounce the sentence. Besides, Arbitration in all the 
stages between individuals, between guilds, between 
parishes and eiLies takes a very large extension. 

But that organisation lams only a few centuries. 
Christianity and a revival of the study of Roman law 
find their way into the ideas of the people at large. The 
priest harps incessantly upon the anger and wrath of 
God. His favourite argument—still the same in our 
day—is that eternal punishment will be indicted lor 
trespass against the law of the Church; applying the 
words uf the Scripture concerning those possessed by evil 
spirits, the Church discerns a demon in every wrong¬ 
doer; she invents aJJ sorts of tortures to drive the demon 
from the body, and then bums him thjiL he may not 
relapse* From the very beginning, Fries! and Lord act 
together; the priest is often himself a Lord; the Pope 
is a King; therefore the one who has broken the law of 
civil society ri by and by treated as the one who lias 
trespassed against foe Church* The clerical and foe civil 
powers go hand in hand, the clerical only slightly ahead, 
their laws and refined tortures increasing steadily in 


ferocity. The Pope, himself supreme umpire, gathers 
round himself lawyers, experts in Roman and feudal law s. 
Common sense, knowledge of usage and customs, study 
of human nature, arc left more and more in the back* 
ground; they are said to foster bad passions, to be an 
invention of foe devil* "Precedent" ranks as law, and, 
the older a judgment is, the more important, foe more 
respectable it appears to be* "Precedents" arc therefore 
sought for from imperial Rome and from Hebrew' judges. 

Arbitration disappears, slowly before the rising 
power of the bishop, the lord, the king, foe pope. As 
the alliance of civil and religious powers becomes closer, 
amicable settlements of disputes are forbidden; compen¬ 
sation to the wronged party becomes a thing of the past;— 
vengeance in foe name of a Christian God or of foe 
Roman State befog the main point. At foe same lime, 
the atrocious character of foe penalties inflicted is such 
that it is almost impossible to read foe description of foe 
judicial scenes of that period. 

The fundamental ideas of Justice, essential to every 
society, have thus totally changed between foe 11 tb and 
16fo centuries. In our article* on The State and its 
historic role wc have endeavoured to explain how the 
State took possession of the free cities; let it be sufficient 
for our present purpose to remark foat, when the evolution 
took place which brought foe cities under foe sway of 
the State, the communities had already forsaken, even 
in ideal r the principles of arbitration and compensation 
which were foe essence of popular justice in foe llth 
century. When foe State laid its hand upon foe cities 
the old conception had entirely gone. Christianity and 
Roman law had already made States out of free cities. 
The next step was simply this, that foe State established 
its empire upon the now enslaved cities. 

Certainly, it would be interesting to study how 
economic changes happening during that length of time 
(five centuries), how distant commerce, exportation, 
creation of bunks and of commercial loans, htnv 
wars, colonisation, and capitalist production taking foe 
place of communal production, consumption and com¬ 
merce—in study how all these factors infiuenced the 
leading ideas during the same period and helped to that 
change in the conception of Justice. Some splendid 
researches are here and there to be found in the works 
of the historians of foe free cities. A few original 
researches upon the infiuence of Christian and Roman 
ideas also exist (though such studies are of a much more 
difficult nature and always heterodox). But it would be 
wrong to trace everything back to economics; it would 
be jum the same sun of mistake as if, studying botany, 
we should say font die amount of heat received by a 
plant determined its life and growth, forgetting humidity, 
light and other important factors, 

* Published as a pamphlet by Freedom Press. 

(The concluding, section of this article will appear in the 
next issue.) 


factory solution* He calls foe responsible 
sexual association between two people 
with Lhe rearing of children as its »im, 
"marriage”, and he makes perfectly clear 
what he means by the term. Just foe 
same it is tiring to have to bear con¬ 
stantly in mind a new definition 
for an old term, particularly when fo c 
justification for its retention derives from 
the author's belief that monogamous 
associations arc a basic pattern for human 
being—a belief which may not be shared. 
His standpoint is that of knowledge of fo c 
disastrous effects which emotional in¬ 
security brings to infants and children, 
and what he has to say about the respon¬ 
sibilities of parents needs saying. But f think 
Lhc responsibilities of the community are 
under-estimated—even though Malatcsia 1 * 
impressively sane attitude is quoted in 
support of the author's view. The 
question Is one which needs further 
discussion. 

Again one cannot but agree that urban 
civilisation is barbarous, but to refer to 
it continuously as "barbarism" tends to 
produce a pedantic effect, as though one 
were listening to a private language. The 
book is further blemished by the use of 
many unusual words—for example, 
“ me ga lopo Hum", "crefoi sm”—wi foo u t 

definition, which will deter some readers. 
Then the argumentation, admirably clear 
in some of the later sections, is apt to be 
turgid and repetitive in the opening chap¬ 
ters—just where they arc most likely t^ 
put readers off. Those who stay the pace, 
however, will find themselves richly 
rewarded. JH. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY 
TRADITION IN ENGLAND, 
F. A- Ridley. (N.L.P., 15/-) 

"T'TIE English are not a revolutionary 
■** people," We arc ofLcn told. There 
is supposed to be some spirit of content 
and complacency among people in this 
island which is said to make them im¬ 
pervious to those insurgent impulses 
which stir their continental neighbours. 
And it is confidently assorted by the up¬ 
holders of the status qua, and even by 
some 0 fours, that there never will be a 
real revolutionary movement here* The 
optimists assert foat everything will be 
achieved gradually, by font well-known 
British genius for compromise and mud¬ 
dling through. The pessimistic claim 
that we shall decline apathetically and im¬ 
perceptibly into a nation of slaves. 

If there is no chance of revolution 
here, then the pessimists certainly have 
the best of the argument, for one thing 
is certain, that under the present system 
there is no chance for foe kind of steady 
improvement of which the reformists 
dream; either the ruling classes, impelled 
by economic compulsions, will crush foe 
people into complete serfdom, or there 
will be a revolutionary social change in 
which the insurgent people will emerge 
as victors- Whether that victory is main* 
tamed is another matter, and rather be¬ 
yond the scope of foe present review. 

If it were only for foc fact'that he 
explodes foe myth of the un-revolutionary 
Englishman, F, A. Ridley’s latest book, 
The Revolutionary Tradition in England, 
would be a timely and useful book. But 
it is more than this, a work of historical 
scholarship which makes an important 
addition to Ridley’s long list of valuable 
works in social history. 

From foe peasant risings of mediaeval 
England, the author traces the develop¬ 
ment of revolutionary movements In this 
(Continued on page 3) 
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freedom. Prcss\ Assassination anti Terror 


On no subject in every¬ 
day fife do subjective and 
unreasoning attitudes exert 
so great an influence as 
upon sexual morals . In 

Barbarism and 
Sexual Freedom 

Alex Comfort 

examines the problems of 
sexuality in the modern 
State, and gives a personal 
interpretation of sexual be¬ 
haviour in ffoe free society. 
No other discussion of this 
problem from the Anarchist 
viewpoint has appeared 
since the data of recent 
statistical surveys on sexual 
conduct have become avail¬ 
able, Designed as a basis 
for discussion among social 
and political workers, his 
viewpoint represents that of 
an increasing section of 
social psychologists who re¬ 
ject concepts of normal and 
of moral conduct based on 
older religious codes, and 
attempt to find objective 
criteria by which to judge 
the social importance of 
sexual activity. 

Dr . Comfort is a physi¬ 
ologist who was for some 
time engaged in child health 
and guidance work in a 
London borough - 

Ready Oct, 5fh- 
Boards 3 / 6; Paper 2/6, 

Poetry and 
Anarchism 

Herbert Read 

A cheap (paper hound ) 
edition of this thought- 
provoking work now avail¬ 
able to readers of Freedom, 
2s, 6d, 


THE assassination of Count Bemadottc 
has let loose a flood of hysteria and 
hypocritical outpourings—-as is only to be 
expected from politicians and journalists. 
It is a distasteful and unfortunate 
business, the more so because of the per¬ 
sonal qualities of the victim, for Count 
Bernadotto appears to have been well 
enough aware of the dangers of his 
position—indeed, his car had already been 
sniped at earlier on the day of his death 
—and he had refused to take special pre¬ 
cautions. For it U evident that he and 
his convoy were substantially unarmed, 
and that the killing was an easy business 
quite different from the attempts made 
on the lives of dictators heavily protected 
by bodyguards and police clouds. 

From almost any point of view this 
assassination appears most untimely. Berna¬ 
dette had no physical power; the 
politicians of Lhc United Nations were 
aware that his was a dangerous assign¬ 
ment, but they, who do have power to 
shape the fortunes of the people Living 
in Palestine, sit safe and unharmed, sing¬ 
ing requiems for Bernadette, It is 
practically certain that for many political 
interests the assassination will be regarded 
as a godsend, whatever they may say in 
telegrams of condolence to the widow. 
For obviously the wave of anti-Jewish 
sentiment can be exploited to the full. 
As always in the world of politics re¬ 
actions of sincerity have no place, and 
practical considerations will ensure that 
capital be made out of any event however 
much of personal tragedy it contains. 

Complexity of Motive and 
Effect 

Assassination is a complex business 
and it is idiotic to take a “simple” view 
of it. We have said that Bcmadotte had 
no power—he was merely there to ad¬ 
minister the truce. But even this is only 
a half-troth, for as the representative of 
Lhe United Nations there loomed behind 
him all the powers of the imperialist 
governments restrained only by the con¬ 
flicts of their various interests^ From a 
certain point of view Bernadette's very 
qualities thus made him a more effective 
instrument in the hands of an imperialist 
international organisation. Such is always 
the fate of sincere and honest individuals 
who interfere in politics: their good 
qualities are used to cover up the sordid 
intrigues that are the soul of politics. 
They should resist the flattery which seeks 
to prostitute their honesty and good will. 

Inevitably the press as a whole has been 


content to express “horror and indigna¬ 
tion” (do journalists and press kings 
know the meaning of such feelings?) 
rather than to seek causes. An exception 
must be made of Arthur Kocstler's dis¬ 
patch to the Manchester Guardian on 
the morrow of the murder. While un¬ 
reservedly condemning the act, Koestlcr 
is careful to point out that terrorism has 
its historical causes. “The terrorist under¬ 
ground struggle against the hostile man¬ 
datory power conformed,” he wrote, 
“whatever one's opinion about the rights 
or wrongs of the case, to a classic 
historical pattern.” He goes on to 
denounce the present ease as different in 
kind from the use of violence against 
the occupying British Army in the past, 
but he retains a sense of historical pro- 


AMERICAN REFUGEE 

Edward Dmytryk, one of ten film 
directors and writers who have been 
“black-listed” by the Hollywood studios, 
has come here to try his luck in British 
pictures. 

The ten men went before the Un- 
American Activities Committee, and re¬ 
fused on principle to say what were their 
politics. Charges of "contempt of Con¬ 
gress” followed. Test cases will probably 
reach the Supreme Court next spring, 

“We arc pretty confident”, Dmytryk 
tells me. 

Meanwhile Hollywood has refused to 
employ them. Most are writers and arc 
making their living away from films. 
Dmytryk’—he made the much-discussed 
picture “Crossfire”—is strictly a director. 

“I hope to be able to work in England,” 
he says, “Already I have had offers to 
direct pictures in Italy.” 

Evening Standard* I S/9/48 


UNSAFE JOBS 

About 40 per cent, of the key scientists 
in the U.S. atomic laboratories have 
resigned recently, it was announced at 
Oakridgc, Tennessee, to-day. 

An official said that only a few had 
been replaced. It was becoming in¬ 
creasingly difficult to secure research 
staff. 

About t,000 chemists and scientists 
normally work at the Oakridge atomic 
establishment. 

Daily Herald , 14/9/48. 


INSIDE PORTUGAL-2 


The Uevolulionary Tradition 

(Xootmued from page 2) 

country, and shows how strong and fruit¬ 
ful that stream has been, including, as 
it did, the extremely significant trends of 
the Commonwealth and French Revo¬ 
lutionary periods. 

Although Ridley writes from a Marxist 
standpoint, he recognises the value of 
revolutionaries of other traditions, paying 
a sound tribute to Wjnsianiey and 
Godwin, and even making a friendly 
reference to the Anarchist wing of the 
First International, so often mis represented 
by Marxist historians. But, although 
Ridley shows a remarkable fairness, his 
survey is naturally tinted by his views, 
and he takes a political view of revolu¬ 
tionary movements in this country which 
under-emphasises the revolutionary im¬ 
portance of movements of economic un¬ 
rest like the Grand National Consolidated 
Trade Union of the 183CTs and the 
syndicalist tendencies which appeared 
before 1914. 

There is a very sound exposition of the 
capable counter-revolutionary tactic by 
which Disraeli contrived to reverse the 
revolutionary tendencies of the British 
working-class and turn them into junior 
partners in imperialist expansion, and a 
glimpse of the future in which Ridley 
gees a crisis in British imperialism, due 
to the rapid breakup of the empire, in 
■which he thinks a resurgence of revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies in this country in¬ 
evitable. 

In this last section there is an optimism 
of the kind which has always marked the 
writings of Marxists, with their implicit 
trust in history to bring the goods. Per¬ 
sonally, as an anarchist, I have little trust 
in historical processes; Marx, for instance, 
did not foresee either Fascism or the 
Stalinist perversion of Communism, and, 
though I agree that a resurgence of revo¬ 
lutionary action is extremely likely, I 
think the struggle is by no means assured 
■of success in our own day, and that it all 
rests with men, and not history. 

Nevertheless, thougli I think it unwise 
for us to fall into any kind of optimism 
that may rob us of the necessary vigilance, 
we should all welcome a book that 
decisively proves the fallacy of the hoary 
md myth that the English are not a 
revolutionary people. The story it pre- 
srnis is a fascinating one, and its lessons 
are immediate and urgent, 

Geohgi-; Woodcock. 


THE present system in Portugal, 
while ii oppresses and neglects the 
poor, is aimed at the protection of 
the rich. The old nobility and the 
new fascists gain all the high positions 
in the State services, and they are 
favoured both in education and in 
housing accommodation. The luxury 
enjoyed by these people and the 
business men, who made much money 
during the last war, is blatantly dis¬ 
played in the principal streets of 
Lisbon, in sharp contrast to the ob¬ 
vious poverty of the working people. 
There is a clear division of the popu¬ 
lation into two classes, the Lords and 
the Slaves. 

But, though the conditions of the poor 
arc so bad within Portugal, the govern¬ 
ment refuses to allow the common people 
of Portugal to emigrate in order to earn 
their living abroad, as in the past. The 
nominal reason given by the authorities 
for this is that the Portuguese people can¬ 
not protect themselves abroad; in fact, 
they are in no way protected at home, 
since they arc illiterate, unhealthy, miser¬ 
ably housed, and poorly paid, and the real 
reason why they are kept at home is so 
that they shall remain as slaves to the 
ruling class and shall not be able to see 
that working people in other countries 
have higher standards of Jiving. 

Press Censorship 

Any manifestation of discontent in the 
press is prevented by a rigid censorship of 
both books and newspapers. The latter 
only print news which the government 
wish the people to learn, while books are 
in any case expensive, apart from the fact 
that nothing which shows any independ¬ 
ence of thought can be published. There 
is no medium in which any independent 
man can express his thought freely. 

The greater part of the money gained 
by the government in taxation is spent on 
the army and the church; most of the 
rest finds its way imo propaganda, 
parades and the upkeep of the political 
police. Only an infinitesimal proportion 
is used for social services or to assist 
the poor. 

So far as its general political attitude 
is concerned, the Portuguese government 
is completely reactionary. During the 
Spanish Civil War, it defended Franco 
and assisted Spanish nationalists. It has 


given back to the church all that in pre¬ 
vious years had been won by the 
secularists and liberals; once again the 
priests control education and teach their 
superstitions in the State schools, while 
civil marriages are openly discouraged. 

Support of Franco 

The Portuguese government's assistance 
was a material dement in Franco's victory. 
Although enlistment in the Portuguese 
Legion which assisted the Spanish 
nationalists was nominally voluntary, in 
fact, much pressure was put on men to 
join, and all government clerks of the 
right age were required to enlist. 

During the World War, the Portuguese 
authorities and press openly encouraged 
the Axis powers, particularly Italy, and it 
was only when the victory of the Anglo- 
American bloc became evident that they 
adroitly changed their attitude. 

Only a minority of the Portuguese 
people supported the government in these 
questions, and it can safely be said Lhai 
at least 70% are opposed to the present 
regime. The Portuguese people did not 
wish to support either Franco or the Axis 
powers. They hoped that the victory of 
the Allies would bring them some relief 
from their own troubles. But in vain. 

Meanwhile, the most considerable forces 
that fight against the regime arc equally 
ineffective. They arc ihe M.U.D, 
(democratic movement), which leans to¬ 
wards the Western Powers, and the 
Portuguese Communist Party, which 
faithfully furthers the interests of the 
Kremlin, 

The democrats hope to be able to over¬ 
throw the government by free elections 
and, after having placed General Norton 
dc Mams, an old democrat> in the presi¬ 
dency, to initiate a programme of abolish¬ 
ing Lhe censorship, broadening education, 
etc. But what chance is there of the 
present authorities allowing them selves to 
be displaced by a free election? With 
the support of the Church and particu¬ 
larly the Jesuits, they will do everything 
they can to remain in power. 

As for the Communists, they have acted 
here as in other countries, regarding not 
the interests of Lhe people, but those of 
their Russian masters. 

This is the situation in Portugal, where 
the people are ycL too weak to demand 
the freedom from the Jesuits and Fascists 
for which ihcy long. They are awaiting 
u new life, but when and how this will 
come it is yet impossible to tell. 

Lau. 


portion: “After the first horror and in¬ 
dignation is past one further consideration 
is important. Even the worst outrage 
has its social causes. The only sincere 
way for the United Nations to honour 
the memory of Count Bernadette is to 
abolish the evil which lies at the root 
of the tragedy. The disastrous and un¬ 
natural situation (in Palestine) must be 
brought to a speedy end.” We do not 
share Koestlcr's political standpoint, nor 
his perpetual search for sincerity in 
politics, but we welcome his method and 
his levelheadedness. The roots of so-called 
terrorism (ft is the name used by far more 
terroristic governments) make an intensely 
interesting study, only to be understood 
by a careful historical examination of past 
instances. 

The Israeli State 

Meanwhile, what of the Palestinian 
government? The present event shows it 
conforming to the familiar pattern of 
power institutions. In the past the 
militant political movement of Zionism 
had shown itself ready enough to profit 
from individual acts of violence which 
advanced its aims. Now that they are 
in power, the terrorists who helped them 
there have become an embarrassment— 
“They must be rooted out!” And im¬ 
mediately one sees that even this im¬ 
mature, newly-fledged state has all the 
attributes of such an instrument of ruling 
power—army, police, courts, prisons, 
judges, and a priesthood to utter the 
moral exhortations and “cover” suitable 
to the ruling sections—they are all there, 
like ugly cuckoos elbowing social justice 
out. 

For the Jewish world also has its 
Bemadottes and General Councils. Be¬ 
hind Lhe sincere fighters for the rights of 


the Jews, those who have struggled against 
anti-Semitism and the oppression of 
minorities, stand the Nationalists, figures 
not without their attraction during their 
years of struggle, but showing all the 
familiar vices and insincerities of polities 
when they attain to power. The peoples 
of the world have the examples of 
Ireland and of India—to name only in¬ 
stances within the British Empire—and 
they now see the same thing happening 
in Israel, There is bitter truth in the 
cynical saying that the only lesson of 
history is that people do not learn from 
history. 


American Interests in 
Palestine 

American Palestine Trading Corp. has 
registered with the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission and plans to begin 
immediate distribution of a $10,000,000 
debenture issue for the development of 
ihe State of Israel. The issue is the first 
to be undertaken by the company since 
the establishment of Israel on May 15th, 
Proceeds to the extent of $5,000,000 
will be made available for mortgage loan.? 
on low-cost housing construction. An 
additional $2,500,000 will be made avail-* 
able for purchase of automotive vehicles, 
machinery and pans in the United States 
by transportation and industrial co¬ 
operatives. The balance is for public 
works and other construction. 

The funds are invested through 
American organisations, and repayment of 
loans is made in dollars by such organis¬ 
ations through fund-raising activities, the 
company states. 

MY. Herald Tribune, 5/9/48. 



OVERCROWDED 

SCHOOLS 

Much of the failure to make progress 
found particularly in the modem schools 
was a direct result of the over-crowding 
in the infant and junior schools, said 
Alderman C. Barton, Labour M.P, for 
Wembley South, at Margate yesterday in 
his presidential address to the National 
Association of Divisional Executives for 
Education, 

Expressing anxiety about the shortage 
of teachers, he said; “We have 3,227 
infant classes with anything from 46 to 
55 pupils on the roll; 8,066 junior classes 
also with 46 to 55 pupils while in all¬ 
age primary schools there are 3,620 
classes containing between 41 and 45 
pupils.” f 

Manchester Gtundian, 18/9/48. 

SOUR GRAPES 

Every number of the Daily Worker is 
the fruit of a political fight against 
capitalism, against the power of the Press 
monopoly, which aims to drive its smaller 
opponents out of business. 

Newspapers can be sold at a penny to¬ 
day only because of the mass circulations 
and the huge advertising revenues. The 
income o£ the Daily Express from ad¬ 
vertisements in 1947 was £1,794,439. 

This is the main form of connection 
between the Press and the capitalist class 
in general and it guarantees Lhe publica¬ 
tion of the cheap mass circulation papers 
for the purposes of influencing the 
opinions of the people. 

In order to meet its costs the Daily 
Worker has always been prepared to 
accept reputable advertisements, and it 
offers as good a medium as any other 
paper. 

If certain advertisers now mm away 
from us on political grounds that is their 
affair. We shall meet the loss of income 
by other means. 

Daily Worker* 18/9/48. 

C.P. LINE WAVERS 

Great Britain should tighten her belt, 
work harder and restore empire free trade 
if she wants economic revival, Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury said to-day. 

Dr. Johnson told Rumanian and foreign 
reporters at a press conference sponsored 
by the Sovict-Rumanian Society for 
Promoting Cultural Relations with the 
Soviet Union that he is against Britain's 
taking money from the United States. 
'"The empire can weather the economic 
storm on its own if allowed to do scu" 
he said. 

MY. Herald Tribune, 14/9/48, 


PATRIOTIC INCENTIVE 

A bottle of beer will be given to every 
Naval Reserve rating who brings in an 
acceptable recruit, Admiral Sir Wilfred 
Rupert Patterson has instructed district 
R,N.R. officers. 

News Chronicle, 23/9/48. 


BALKAN POLITICS 

A Rumanian who lives in a town near 
the frontier told an American: “This is 
the damndest clearing station you ever 
saw. Every night it's full of anti-Paukcr 
Communists escaping into Yugoslavia and 
anti-Tito Communists running in the 
other direction into Rumania. 

Time, 20/9/48. 


THE LOAVES AND THE 
FISHES 

After feeling around for months and 
doing some close bargaining, the British 
and Irish governments initialled the main 
points of a four-year trade agreement. 
The pact has not been long on paper 
before economists began to wonder what 
chance it had for actual accomplishment. 

Poultry has been scarce and dear in 
Ireland for years, but the Irish have left 
England smiling over the prospect of 
7,000 tons this twelvemonth, rising to 
10,000 tons later on. Bacon is often un¬ 
obtainable in Dublin shops, and none is 
now being exported; but Britain has 
agreed to take 27,000 tons a year or more* 
Butter is rationed in Ireland at six 
ounces a week, and there is none for ex¬ 
port; but Britain will accept 20,000 tons 
annually. With the Irish cattle popu¬ 
lation falling, the Irish negotiators hope 
to increase their exports, and the British 
their imports, by 1000,000 a year—a gain 
of a third. 

Worldover Press, 3/9/48. 


( 2 ) 

The Communist Party, in a statement 
issued to-day, calls fur an “offensive" 
for higher wages, “defence of living 
standards”, cutting of profits. 

“Engineers and rail way men have given 
a lead on wages. The duty of the trade 
unions is to take offensive action to raise 
wages ali round," 

News Chronicle, 2Q/9/4S. 


CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 
IN JAIL 

Garry Davis, “First Citizen of the 
World", quitted the realm of Unonia to¬ 
night—inside a French Black Maria. 

Citizen Davis, ex-U.S, Army Air Force 
pilot, who, having renounced his naiion- 
ality* was faced with a French Govern¬ 
ment expulsion order, sought sanctuary on 
the steps of the Palais de Chaillpt, seat of 
the UNO Assembly. 

By to-night the indulgence of the UNO 
authorities was exhausted and permission 
was given to the French police to enter 
UNO territory and remove the First 
Citizen. 

News Chronicle, IS/9/4S. 


DEFINITION 


Unofficial strike*} They’re treason .— 
Mr. Will Lawther. 

Observer, 19/9/48. 
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For Internationalism ! Art (anno! bo lesled 


MANIItSTO III nil AN VHUIIST MW MISSION m INTERN ATION\l RHATWVS 


T IE iffiu of tk p*u Iifletn fan 
hew pro we d m ui (he (ktth of iH 
immmu wham in the wxalkd worfcmg- 
db«» - ptfuti id the trmdt unnw 
tofitotoiMH ilkil to ikon Tb« ihould 

toit !4(>KUlb US, bOOfftfi thfif lieu have, 

on ihi* poim, goat bevo nA our Jarton 
lofefaokvt 

mm, m iOJJ, "Cmmmmtm" u* 
German? nai Httkftan "wteltan** III 
tot tKfluuruii fury Then, when ihu»e 
in «|k> the ini^init of the M *1 Army 
h*J been promt *ed tvrr ifcrfeetrJ without 
1 uru|f^, th: IrnlltRh ol ihr l S S,R, 
Hf rt ht rvnrtuelly tewlrd to the victim* of 
ihr Nun 

In (teutocrttu liumpe «e iIk high 
pneiit of the (uminton m>l the Second 
InittmnnmMl m\ hi the German and 
Aumtiaii refugee*; ' Return to lllikr, 
jnnif fhet tt mi here We, the laden, 
will utile to fuu «Imi m da" 

AKimnrdi me taw, at the beginning of 
19,1ft, the terrible egmsm of the unhung- 
cliM otganititusn* which, lor a moment 
maotrr* of poliiipit power by their 
general ttlRi and nl ihc liiiode by ihetr 
trade union baui* did nothing fa inur- 
naiumatm the Npinnh molutnwi, to feed 
it ch to ptficm It from wiKleft, but 
left U to he evirrmi dated by Franc*, 
under ihc gone nf safeguarding peace »f 
the umiunit In tenet! i of Soviet” 
Rtmii. 

Then there wat the war and the general 
regimentation of the ptiliii.ue.t proletariat, 
each under the tUgt of hi$ own imperiil- 
ioty We taw, it i* true, tnme runout 
comp lu.a non» ‘*n*tnoth''FrenJi mjftoen 
tailed ami were killed for the German* or 
the Russian*, and n.« nerid, hut rm* 
luiionary irurmaiionelum remained a 
dead Idler I he io called “ liberation’* 
revolution* were nothing cite than oper* 
ilium of military politic* m the icma 
of the big power*, lamuuflagrd under a 
democratic appearance. To-day, once 
more the mmi bcitia! acoophobi* ti 
raging in the “ted* pra*. 

Uvemhmg demomtrsttt i>peniy from 
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UNION OF ANARCHIST GROUPSi 
CENTRAL LONDON 

fcvaiy Sunday at 7J0 p.m 

At I, cndilalgh Gardani W»CJ* 

OCT, 3rd Tony Waavar 

"Education and Npft-vioJane#** 

OCT, IOth Marjjofla Mite Kail 

"Mutual Aid In 4h* light of modara 
thaoriai of avoMion ’ 

OCT. 17th Saan Gannon 

" Iralard tine* 1922“ 


NORTH EAST LONDON 

OCT, 5\h freedom in Education 

Comrade* IntaraiUd should ring WAN 2396 

LIVERPOOL ” 

Public Matting at Coopap * Hall; Shaw 
Shaat, Sunday. Octobai- 10th at 7.30 p*m. 
Speaker; Mat Kavanagh, 

A 

Open Diiculiion Maatingi ha Id *v#ry 
Tuaiday at 7.30 in Centre I Liverpool. 
Comrade* interfiled ring Royal 4669, 

GLASGOW ANARCHIST GROUP 

Indoor Meetings, 

CENTRAL HALLS, Bath Street, 
every Sunday at 7 p,m, ( 
commencing OeL 3rd 

Fran* Loach, Willy Carlyle, John Gorfney, 
Eddie Shaw. 


hmtfnrwiH that rrriiher thr C ato 
nor Zurich SodAhThnwnct, n 
pitiful rip AI Ihr W«M Ef«lrti 
Trwdr t m*«tiv it in reality an 
nainmal TH* itetsfeKt nf T«n 
that the Nutimi! partita tolly cornu 
ntaali to ItimMi* (aaitrii tit 
bfcnenr national partita 

Italian HHiiliit p*j 
aidto bat *a 14 i ytuo 

SoCtoUa pariK* to v«mxr lmpl» 

whi% h melr iwf 
ftiMtfvv of a South* inrrria 

Thin the emu fueat at (hr 
ihr permit tmriat 1 tranaf ctnard 
nation \ i 4 < iT«ltRf to thr f* 

Mam, hai <n*ted otofyr m dtot oaaai 4to* 
imcttrr i>| pruirtinana in tht wtvkt of 
cat tuna I tiH»lKan*mam Thni m what 
the aruirchiftt and tor muhn 1111*017 
fyndi*jiUtt» hate mi ctaatd tt arm 
iukc tfte dip ito the Eton Intonadagii 
Only the uytourt of tht wohm bar the 
destruction at the Stott—to all Sto w* 

• ill create w«?rLi pcacw Amt 
itrugglri iptnu ton or tha 
oil? tn gain ptwer, Mima 
the mtumil Imtmimbam at thr Scat* hr 
cannot get a* an ntwiattoaihi 1 

All that at o tnst the! (gahaaoi 
to*oalm* and ni—nm a ookam foe of 
bni»m arc fetouuadlt to me h d fhn 
know (hat the neat world var, mxi n m 
than the hr*< or thr •evnnd. will take 
place between n tnciah*edP gw * fwwrw u. 
iaunfim and profile* Thr *aaiali«<n to 
the -'th century, ts above ill the avtokii* 
of war RT at tn thr 3* tb lentwy • a b * w " t 
all "tootliun" it attain 
a 

Thi* authoritarian *coak**tn, *h*l ta 
day ha* only one at wv p*mr*. Km 
( iurry father land*, fnwn the ChiM of 
trhtani^kai thek to the Ar ge n t* — to 
Tcron* including ^»m*, 

Vienna, Berhn. Tregur* Tim, Uw,kn 
and Mtdnd* «i the omk) to u* uanhtu 
All that ta natKinal bekwigi tu tt* Ku 
all that tt tntemaTtevnal ti cun 

Be il there u a mfw *tak «%U 
never nat again Inea thr wah, II t« 
certainly the bhcml itonranauli mn of 
the IVib century. wrth tu * Uiwar lattr tt 
hum paaaer '* and tt* Ku(|rm p a , eh — 1 
For a kng tint ftngh topknai* and kgb 
finance haw nlkei to thr anwato' 
ugalitanan tmtoczuw <to (hr t uaai and 
the Icnpeno-Sicaliiit SuMal^w u bo a 

ccfitralitcil imptimiuaa* bat iIkfvtl cm a 
world acak tt* ci^raurhfkan p*— of 
aoaal refftiww and douvokc It u 
hcJHvfuraard the puhbc enemy Na\. 1 of 
humility 
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BRISTOL 

Public Mstting 

Kingtlay Hall, Old M*rL*t $tr*«L 7p,m^ 
OCTOBER 5th Tom Carlitl# 

4 Tht W«g* Sytiam and th* Work*r M 


BIRMINGHAM 

Diteu«ioft-L*ctur*i ar« h*ld alHmat* 
Sundays at 7 p.m r In Diel Sheppard House, 
34, Holloway Head. 

OCT. 10th Conroy Maddoe 

‘ Myth and History** 

YORKSHIRE ~ 

Will readers in (he Catterick—Richmond 
Darlington area of Yo/fcihir* interested in 
forming a Group communicate their names 
and addresses to Freedom Pratt, 


HULL AND HOLDERNESS 

Anyone interested in the formation of an 
Anarchist Group in the Hull area please 
communicate with Freedom Pro tv 


STOCKPORT 

Readers interested in forming a Group 
Stockport please write to: James R* 
He«*t 43, Swythernley Road, Cheadle 
Heath Sioclporl 

HARROW AND DISTRICT 

Will readers in ebove district interested 
» forming an Anarchist Group com- 
menlceU their nemei and addresses to 
Freeds*- Press. 


PKLPOSILHOIS! 

EST **y of yam i**dfi*« tAu 

m <mnttsktf> jKfjssj eNUi tf aOiosd> Iska* 
tst itohise yvm 10 wcfiiMMi yam***} 

(hr 1 ad (levy a/ Stmimum, *w 

ihaughf UtHtouA /pflotol} th ** maimmalia- 
itfion 0 ) *k* ratosaiyj miM that they kaJ 
htiom* Ihc properly 0 / fkr 

A% P(*4 the |Tcii( Bruuh pe&pl* 
he 11 a g^f0ge**mner, vchuk pmt* him 
uwi'tig the petty-bvargeame, w iwfpoir, 
hui "pa&pit” realty means **fUi-pu>crT “ 
dpctn*( it?) Rt£gte thought he had the 
rigkl t0 a night i kip in one 0 / hu oe .11 
Attlh—4 rastzeay hotel in Lon Jew- And 
jutee he hadn't booked a room im jJtonee 
and fh«’ pldee ems full up, Reggie, he mg 
a rtdtortdble son of chap, ea* guile pre~ 
purrd to sleep on j sofa m the lounge. 
In these days of soetaJ revolutions, he 
ptobaHy thought, vt* nnm ell be p*e~ 
pared to rough U a bu until complete 
adaptation to a socialist society bnngt 
abundance for aU, 

But u'Oi hr alleged to rough U? 
Certainly not l Reginald Saunders cos 
fitted up with a more comfortable bed m 
a police cell {also earned by the people 
from tshteh he citis gently awakened m 
the morning and taken for a short consti¬ 
tutional drive 01 a mot or vehicle. And 
at his destination he tnucit to ms 

surprise , no doubt, charged zesth 
trespassing 1 On kts &trn property ! 

Patiently R*fgi* explain ed. He had re¬ 
fused w leave the hotel the night before, 
tchen politely asked, because ne rbought 
that rtaticmcUtsduon meant that such 
hotels belonged to the people and tz-ete 
being run for the use of the people, 
fmt like the parks and the roads. 

The magistrate had a word for it, “A 
preposterous theory” he said. And 
Reggie Uft the court a sadder and wiser 
man—and lighter m pocket by a fine of 
20 shillings and 15 guineas costs. 

So, dear readers, although you are un¬ 
doubtedly part-owners of railways and 
their hotels, airways, coalmines, gasworks, 
power stations, pubs tn Carlisle and all 
sorts of good things, learn from the sad 
experience of Reggie Sounder* and don't 
ever try to get anything out of them, will 
you} 


i$ m etc-* »«e -to* *»i tv 
prtHMtt ikfwefk (be uiiluiiw el (be 
|evfk eeiutellv 1 m ihc ecCitity 

1*01*1 tw |be*c pnuui>ki, Im 

«kw wswtov it tmt **a(k m uuhrfry, 
two v be toki whet (* do to 

i kuUiib MeUiV coistrul, but am< 
*«erk it Mil iur ) muxH u eccufslesiec 
eitk ouuwhiii 

Sum bcrc‘> tkc yeuili »* he 

soil UtUrc ,U J tu beer IriMU itiakrs 
Mkal tocu ere «a bow Ehu -mu 

iuiluair* kf liiik cuulil be, tu tbc feu*t 
pbiv, (ekeu user by iJbe workcra, oto 
tPtnadh. nubLi>kol 01J run bv 
worker** catur^L 

Tbit is (unrtkiul Iks edilur* esul 
wiilrn of free Juju t«u*l loll you. \mi 
Ceo fell ill! Toil win be tUliol * gap 
so our ice^bdig cod nf ilic uuu time 
Mill be cacuurngiug other m&nrvluat to 
get to grip* with the pnotkwl prublcim 
of ta wtsn| if ssili be like”* It Mill be 
a lung tunc before me c*a put them 
into pmetke* but why not let your 
imagination go on tiu» most huuutia| 
*f ipectiUhofij? Lets bear from yem, 
readers I 


Special Appeal 

Mh List 

September I Oth— 23 rd : 
Glasgow; w ~ W^bgton: LS M 
* c London: C.5. 5 Bristol: Src.p 

P-WT \Q/- : Cardflh S.F. 3 6: Hwi: P.C. 

'■ Sebdoo; J ■ 5 6: St toon: E.S. Z 

Wedebrldge: 7 t Glasgow: Group 

oe- JG. £4 7 0: Lie m sBy: L *% *‘4: 

London: u.S.S. £ t Horw'ch: NV.HJ, 5. 

Toronto: R.B. (p*r O.M £ 5/0; 

S* Francisco: f^er C.V, U 0 0 

Youngstown: Group ; O.M. £2 0/0; 
London: C.C.M 1 - London: C.F 2/6: 

Bolton: R.S. i 6 Glasgow: A McM 8/t 
Shanghai: LP.K V 0/0 London: J.Y, 4 r 
Harrow: K.N 10/ London; W.R 3 A: 
Tamworth: V.E.R. SBolton: R.S. ( 6- 
Newton Abbott: £,D. *, 6 Hebden Bridge: 
R.R. 1/6 London; A.E.H, 5/% 


mftotobiA—tiki ab^iori have ipfwl from 
tft* wavy path cJtary las* p»*M. fa i Kof , la 
«M* otowir *chwi‘i« wen pit mcra i are * I 

bar fruoaig an ton m ier .uiu#u*j 
N irtWify giegvla wt izwmmsI to tAsato of 
1 beta an m mga to ekai 11 «i0 *ya^b. 

Cefnfirvhcmivv Schtail* 

# ri(t in tome so ehu.lt cwnrrgwtULnm la 

vtcpfmi 41 1 autRuirv aktaiivt ai 
uhnui i nto tn ai’df hie m tftuwii etik 
naurliaolif .Ltruy tn de onuiustfiy www 
tac three f.us&pee(tomes** ubuulb opeoe*J 
this Btoxi t f i 4; Ho f©i Hiiiingiiun toil 
Fuller* Bur. *ruj aiDfe c vpevtaUy /eer (bit 
one nut opetsex*—owing to pubbe proceal 
—at Ashlar4. 

At e m*«ua£ at Asbfuri the aw jgi mi 
L aapetbeujjvtf *v.bu 4 .*U wwi wutwd, tn the 
*4^e of (be Qbiifsun «to the Cbi«f 
EJbuitMft Officer of the Muldteeea 
EJucatson Oudbum* bf MiMf, ejui a 
ictoluiva icm to itee Mmuf hum of 
ihc patm'% in the tvmtknum are is fvlWwt 
(uiy Ltahci; 

“DssnJvvetag^ 3> Mukik*ei whiidrvu. 


ntin«U a*c* -w *~ 
Tn tuggett tbg4 toto 1 
illsn»tif he 11 hfr I hi 

dtorm luia« mm I 


Tbt inenev 
ondtof am* m 
mm larprr and l or p r* 
((Me nttH iwlto oar 
Hiinato of I ,Bdto ka toy I 
be My tonall utenped 
« Ami 
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Previously aeinowlsoged 

27 

i 2 

£l?2 

3 7 

TOTAL TO DATE 

£21? 

4 10 
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i BOLT fWMDg a neck m every orw 
** P«*p4t 4 1* 1 KM 1 * tvt * • r-hl! g 
appfeoumating m *ptrit to the foUowmg 
text On hearing ol the irath of John 
Gumbkni, »xtv year* old Socuiito M F, 
for Louacwood, none other than Mr. 
Churchill fo m to pay tnbuir 10 Mi 
pohtscai opponent og meny >ears iund- 
mg. *'Although I have ncier sem eye 
to eye wub the Uir member poiitiodlj/* 
he mid, as a man 1 have afwsyi field 
him m the grate*! retpeev We must 
ne-ver forge: Mi Mae wtek a* Mtinnrr 
for W-AJk^/i chamber pot production 
in the frcrct war* and I am sure I speak 
for you all is deploring the death of one 
of tike best-loved members of the house/' 
Listening to the applause which followed 
this moving tribute, who would have 
unagined that only forty year* ago John 
Gumboil was imprisepned three lima for 
Socialist actrriry, wounded in a police 
charge on an unemployed rally m Hyde 
Park, and nearly lynched tor bis pacifist 
views in the mneteen-founeen war. No¬ 
where but in England could such a thi ng 
be possible, etc_ etc 

It is obvious from me general tone of 
such trades that we are expected to give 
ourselves a pat on the back for being born 
into a country where such things happen. 
It never enters the hard working jouraa- 
Hsis’ heads that one or two of us might 
find them disgusting. 

Let us consider the ideological thought 
of the above imaginary* but by no mams 
untypical,, paragraph A human being 
who, in his youth, believed so intensely 
in [iisoce, freedom, and the right* of the 
individual, ’hat he was prepared to go to 
prison for his news, has, by the attic of 
his death, so changed, that he is claimed 
as a friend by the leader of the very 


m * • 

* KM 1 


da** w hich persecuted him when he * * 
yuitng The newtpeprr would he lunikd 
if n cumletnned hmi for hi* earlier be 
heft and pmiaeJ him for Mi dunge of 
heart, but it dor * H» tuch llittig I 
prai*e« him for the act of camptcm\ r 
udf. There it even a phm«e r ‘’The 
Engllih gmiu*i for ct3lmp^lml*e' , which «- 
addotn ofT the lip* of ■wccmful pohn- 
aim. In u manner of speaking they are 
right. The acceptance by the m»K>nr? 
that umpraomc is an admirable thing 
baa reduced the rwvofutiociarr to »« irv- 
effcauaiitv beyond the wildest dreams i f 
1 Dictator Agaimt concrete o ppre w ion it 
is easy to Sghi* but who can *wim for 
ever in a sea of pomJge The anarchs it 
mutr be especially careful, or be ta*y find 
himself at the Royal Garden party to&akmg 
hand* with the Minister for * *r 

Giota Mrur. 
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Price 3d. 

Postal Subscription Rate* 

6 months 4/6 fU.SA. St), 
rj moeths 1/6 (U5A- 12J. 
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